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PREFACE. 

Among the vast variety of human events, 
few subjects are calculated to call forth a" 
more impressive train of moral and, reli- 
gious feelings than the one attempted in 
the following pages. Scenes more dis- 
tant in tinw and place may better show the 
skill of an author in high wrought descrip- 
tions, by allowing much greater freedom 
in the recital of heroic achievements, or 
imaginary distress. The design, here, & 
to state important truths, in simplicity; 
with such reflections as appear tp offer, in 
immediate connexion, A more gqy and 
pleasant subject may be sought by such af 
are fond of amusement and the attractions 
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of wit Far different is the purpose of 
this humble work. It is profitable to go 
sometimes to the house of mourning, to 
turn our thoughts to the vicissitudes and 
sorrows of human life ; not as th6 subject 
of gloomy foreboding ; but as a wholesome 
admonition of our dependence, and the 
obligations under which we are placed, as 
rational, moral, and social beings. One 
of the objects attempted is to show the fal- 
lacy of those artificial distinctions of rank 
which state policy has so tyrannically la- 
bored to maintain; or the still more ca- 
pricious claims of modish pride ; and to 
exhibit human nature as adorned by in- 
telligence, and exalted by virtue. 

More might have been said, without ex- 
hausting the subject; but it was not 
thought proper to dwell too long on a train 
of reflections which might become tire- 
some to the reader; for, though the greatest 
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PREFACE, Y 

philosophers and jppral teachers report to 
imagination to set off their doctrine*. ty„ 
adyaj^ge, ap£ though our Savior and 
his disciples taught by parables; yet 
the jpront? n^u^ted ifl. thii work, tfce chief 
one, in a particular manner, is too recent, 
and too solemnly true, to allow free scope 
to the embellishments of fiction* It is the 
hope of the writer that the tendency of the 
work maybe, in some slight degree, to 
correct the thoughtless levity, which is 
common to inexperienced minds, and to 
inspire more liberal and humane views re- 
specting the diversified circumstances and 
relations existing among mankind. 

In reference to those children who are 
left in early orphanage, the burden would 
be comparatively small, to provide in a 
suitable manner for their wants. The neg- 
lect, to them, is irreparable. As very few 
of these persons are to expect assistance 
1* 
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from immediate connexions at their outset 
in life, the public character and interest in 
every free state are concerned in providing 
for their education in such manner as to 
qualify them to become useful citizens. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The highest attempt of human thought is 
the contemplation of that Divine Provi- 
dence which governs the world. 

In the narrative which follows, the facts 
briefly stated will call the reader's attention, 
in some degree, to those laws of Infinite 
Wisdom which guide the human family, in 
all the great relations of life. 
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3 the orphans; 

Among the principles which make part 
of our nature, the affection existing be- 
tween virtuous parents and children, is 
one of the strongest ties which bind man* 
kind to the earth,' or to e*ch jQther. This 
tender, yet pervading, attachment, is con- 
nected, in various ways, with every gener- 
ous feeling of the heart, and extends, 
through all the forms of social life, to die 
Parent Supreme. 

The law of kindness which leads an in- 
dividual to feel an interest in the well-bejng 
of those whom the ties of blqod, or th^of- 
fices of friendship, have endeared to him, 
is essential to our nature ; and the man 
must be so far gone in depravity, or lost to 
enjoyment, as in some degree to have 
changed his moral faculties, before he can 
learn to hate his feUow-beings. 

The benevolent person contemplates, 
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AN AMERICAN TALE. 9 

" more in pity than in anger," the failings of 
those around him ; and the social feelings 
have so large an influence on the aggre- 
gate of human enjoyments, that their en- 
couragement becomes the foundation of 
all salutary institutions for the govern- 
ment of mankind. In the complex and op- 
posite propensities existing in the mind, 
whatever corrects the selfish, and improves 
the social qualities, directly promotes the 
happiness of individuals, and the peace of 
society. 

. From die cradle to the grave, the way- 
faring man finds nothing so cheering as the 
sympathetic kindness of a friend ; and this 
sympathy takes its natural flow from the 
springs of parental, filial, and fraternal 
love. In vain do moral philosophers give 
lessons on fortitude, and stoics teach the 
indifference of pleasure and pain : they can- 
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10 THE OBPHANS; 

not change the organization of man, star 
the conditions on which his being is held* 
Dissipation, or the eager cares of business 
may, for a while, check the e**rr©nfc of 
thought; or pride may stifle complaint: 
friends sometimes prove unfaithful; and 
often are lost : but the need of friendship 
does not therefore cease to be felt: and 
the pillow of rest is not more necessary 
to the weary, aking head, than the kind- 
ness of a congenial bosom to the hur4e*ed 
heart. *. 

Persons in general are not so much 
annoyed by the real ills of life, as by the 
thousand vexations which result from op- 
posing prejudices and interests ; Iron) irri* 
tated feeling, thwarted ambition, aod 
wounded pride. It is therefore of great 
importance that beings so dependent op 
each other should cultivate the kindred af- 
fections ; and, as far as possible, increase 
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AN AMfcKtCAN tALE. 11 

the influences which unite one's self-enjoy- 
imnts with the welfare of others. The 
eolltoions which take place in our inter- 
coarse with mankind, are the tax we must 
payfdr the far more Valuable privileges of 
society, leiih which we cannot dispense. 

It is affectation, not fortitude, which pre- 
tends to spurn the social tie, and set man- 
kind at nought. There is no such indepen- 
dence as the -misanthropist would assume. 
The storied life of a hermit may embellish 
a romance ; but, when brought to the test 
of philosophic truth, is found as impractica- 
ble as it is absurd. If a man could be placed 
done, wt*6re neither danger nor phy- 
sical want would assail, he would still re- 
pine that he was alone. One of the prime 
laws which the Creator has ordained is 
that a rational being must fulfil his moral 
duties, as the necessary condition of his en- 
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joyments; and whatever may be the out* 
ward seeming) or, occasionally, perhaps, 
some real exceptions, those may be ac- 
counted the happiest individuals, who pos- 
sess the fullest consciousness of having, 
according to their stations and means, effi- 
ciently contributed to the common good* 

The apparent self-dependence of a great 
mind does not consist in entire reliance on 
its own sources of gratification and indif- 
ference to others : but in the power of look- 
ing beyond immediate objects; tracing 
kindred, and finding support, in distant 
things. It compensates the privations 
which are near, by contemplating the bless- 
ings in prospect It was this expansive 
view, which, resting on principle, and set- 
ting the good and ill of life in just order, 
could equalize the mind of Washington, 
whether struggling to preserve the suffer- 
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ing remnant of a defeated army ; or waflc- 
ing on flowers, strowed by beauty in Ms 
path, atfd cheered by the plaudits of a na- 
tion. 

The interchange of kind offices, and a cer- 
tain degree of confidence between man apd 
man, which is but an otter expression for 
friendship, is the indispensable bond of 
human society j but the family hearth is the 
central point where the selfish and social 
feelings unite ; ^nd neither sound morals 
nor true felicity can exist, where the rela- 
tions of domestic life are not duly honor- 
ed and maintained. 

Few perhaps are fully aware how much 
our happiness or misery is influenced by 
the social connexions in which we are 
placed. A man's usefulness, as well as 
his enjoyments, may be greatly promoted, 

a 
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by the cheering encouragement of conge- 
nial minds ; or his days may pass, in a great 
degree, sad and profitless, in the lonesome 
throng of heartless or unthinking compan- 
ions. The sincere, unbribed love of a few, 
is better than unmeaning compliments from 
thousands ; and no earthly joys can com- 
pare with the calm delights of a happy 
home. Man may go abroad for renown or 
for gain; but weary and care worn, 
seeks the domestic roof, to tranquilize and 
renovate the mind, as the needle, turned 
from the pole, trembles and rests not, till 
settled according to Nature's appointment. 

The attachment which so tenderly 
watches over the sleep of the infant ; that 
feels its untold pains, and rejoices in its 
smile, is connected with all the finest sen- 
sibilities of our nature, and lays the founda- 
tion of gratitude, the noblest impulse of 
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AN AMERICAN TALE. 15 

* the human bosom. When, in the short 
progress of years, the parent is pressed with 
sickness and care, the son or daughter, 
who, reading and feeling that parents 
thoughts, can kindly relieve, is a friend that 
Nature will fondly own, and religion bless ; 
for if there is a moral or social virtue pe- 
culiarly approved, by good men, angels, 
and the Father of all, it is filial piety. This 
native glow of love, kindling in the affec- 
tionate prattle of the child, enlivens the 
home of the busy man, and when increas- 
ing years bow down the parent's head, and 
palsy his arm, sheds its brightening rays 
oi>all the evening of life. When the re- 
sistless messenger approaches, to tear us 
from all we ^now and love ; when the strug- 
gling soul is balancing between the fond 
remembrance of earthly scenes, and the 
thought of that untried world where it is 
soon to appear ; when, of all that toil and 
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16 THE ORPHANS ; 

ambition have gained, nothing remains, but 
a name and a memory to be cherished, hap- 
py the man who can look forward, with 
trusting hope, to his God ; and back, with 
confidence, to his children. 

The pure influences which spring from 
domestic endearments, sure not only the 
^trief source of earthly felicity, but they are 
the best guaranty of that virtue, without 
which Itfe is but a stormy night, and friend- 
ship an empty name, or a snare of deceit. 

Though too often parents become de- 
praved, and children ungrateful ; yet the 
native tie of affection between them is the 
great law, uniting the family of man, among 
all nations; and it may be set down as a 
prevailing rule, that the person is poorly 
itted for enjoyment, and little to be trusted, 
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AN AMERICA? TALE. 17 

who has not been trained to habits of kind- 
ness under the parental roof. 

In the endearments of family connexion 
there is an influence which is better felt than 
described. As this influence is strong in its 
individual effect, so its binding obligation 
meets an acknowledgment, in some de- 
gree, co-extensive with our species, Not 
only in every enlightened code are large 
allowances made for conjugal, filial, and 
parental attachments ; but the fiercest sa- 
vage Warrior, who knows no other law, 
listens with reverence to his grandfather, 
stooping and trembling with age, and drops 
his weapons, if he forbids the fight. The 
ties inwrought with the physical and moral 
frame of . man, neither prejudice, nor vice, 
nor sordid interest, nor the familiar habit 
of shedding blood, can entirely overcome: 

for though, in special instances, those bonds 

2* 
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of affection may be misconceived by. the 
ignorant, disregarded by the thoughtless, 
or violated by the profligate, they cannot 
be wholly withdrawn from the human 
breast. Association with these kindred af- 
fections will sometimes sway "the callous 
mind, where all arguments would foil ; and 
the most hardened blasphemer, Who ob- 
jures his allegiance to heaven, and denies 
the existence of his own soul, will, if he 
has any remains of nature in him, feel some 
emotion of tenderness, on seeing all the 
members of a family, together on their 
knees, before their God* : 

The attachment of the parent to its young 
as it exists among the lower orders of ani- 
mals, is a subject of admiration to the learn- 
ed, for its display of infinite goodness, 
. power, and skill; but in the family of man, 
endowed with reason, formed for endless 
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existence, this bond of love acquires its 
full reciprocal force, and unites the highest 
obligations of duty, with the most exqui- 
site enjoyments of life. The sordid, un- 
grateful, and cruel, are not therefore more 
at war with their fellow-men, than with 
their own best interests ; for Nature, true ' 
to herself, never fails to punish with blast- 
ed hopes the violator of her laws. Through 
all the gradations of being, from the de- 
pendent lords of earth, to the microscopic 
mite, certain aptitudes are given, in exact 
conformity with the conditions and wants 
of the species. This adaptation is remark- 
able in the various circumstances of man- 



The playfulness and fire of youth are 
wisely designed to be led by the cautious 
experience of age. The garrulity of the 
oilman amuses and instructs the listening 
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curiosity of his grandchild. It is by this 
continued tradition, that among barbarous 
nations, the whole order of society is re- 
gulated. This is the mental current by 
which the succeeding generations of men 
are floated down the stream of time ; and 
though polluted by false opinions, has 
ever been the chief dependence for the in- 
struction and moral guidance of our race. 
In the most cultivated state of society, 
civilians and divines can only sway, in a 
moderate degree, the general sentiment : 
the most powerful and all-reaching mode 
of instruction still is by transmission from 
the parent to his susceptive offspring. 
From the single family, therefore, through 
empires and through the world, this origi- 
nal principle of Nature is transfused, and 
is the chief ligament in eveiy form of social 
compact. The affectionate care of the pa- 
rent for the child is the ordination of Di- 
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viae Providence to preserve, instruct* and 
harmonize, the selfish, erring, anc^ depen- 
dent race of man. 

Why is it then, that this parental and filial 
tie, sanctioned in heaven and earth, and, as 
a bond of union, so inwrought with the 
virtue and happiness of our species ; why 
is this tie, by the inevitable order of nature, 
so often broken?* One thing alone, is 
enough for us, at present, to know. It is 
the will of the Most High God, whose 
wisdom cannot err. We see and feel the 
mysterious providence by which many 
young children are left parentless : but the 
reasons are hid from mortal view. Hose 
whose fond hopes smiled on their prattling 
babes are withdrawn from the scenes of 
earth, and their orphans left, in the midst 
of danger and want, without guide or pro- 
tector. • 
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But though the wisest cannot tell why 
so many should be deprived of parental 
care, when it is most needed ; yet to pro- 
vide for bereaved children belongs to that 
"good will to men," which is one of the 
best gifts of heaven to our race, and a part 
of Christian preparation for future bliss. 

The condition of early orphanage is a 
subject which naturally excites the sympa- 
thies of the reflecting and generous portion 
ofmankind. 

The great want of the juvenile mind is, 
that its vivacity should be guided, without 
being soured, corrupted, or depressed. 
The watchful tenderness of parents is the 
provision of nature for this purpose. De- 
prived of this, the child is surrounded by 
those who may, perhaps at first, give him 
their pity and their kind wishes ; but who 
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feel bo special interest in his welfare. 
They are eagerly engaged in pursuits which 
more nearly concern their own good. The 
repeated wants of the infantile pauper soon 
grow tiresome, and become a tax unwil- 
lingly paid. Among the selfish and incon- 
siderate, he is deemed an obtruder on the 
enjoyments of others : his childish curiosity 
is treated as impertinence ; his affectionate 
caresses are met with a repulsive frown ; 
and the little trembling stranger, just ush- 
ered among his fellow-beings, is taught to 
dread an enemy before he has found a 
friend. 

In the imperfection of all human things, 
it does indeed sometimes happen that those 
who have parents are more, unfortunate 
than they that have none. Instead of the 
sound teaching which would animate and 
guide aright, parental folly or vice may 
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cbill and mislead: yet notwithstanding all 
the defective modes of government and in- 
struction, our species are not so bad, but 
that, as a general principle, it is to be con- 
sidered a grievous misfortune for the young, 
t<jdo$e the care of those whom Nature 
has made their guardians ; furnished with 
experience to conduct them ; and an affec- 
tionate interest, beyond what otherscan feel, 
in all which concerns their well-being in life. 
Accordingly we find that the cause of the 
fatherless has commanded the attention of 
the enlightened and humane, among all na- 
tions, and especially where the benignant 
influence of Divine revelation has pre- 
vailed. 

The modes of conducting this important 
branch of charity, have been extremely 
various, in different countries and periods ; 
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but almost every where, it has ^ettattend- 
ed with many and great defects. 

Ift ancient Greece, PeiSsia, Chaldea, and 
Egypt, orphan children, p$tify ffota State 
policy, were considered as belonging ^fo 
*• the governments, andwfere brought up 
under their directions, llie boys general- 
ly became soldiers, or i-eceived soine public 
«jrnploymentf but thd lives ind fortunes of 
<xrphan gfrls were, as* 4*ey have been in 
most ages of ttye wtffRf,;feibteii9 very great 
vicissitudes. — 

Amofig the Tynans,, Carthaginians, and 
some other ancient people, orphan chil- 
dren, and soi^ times others, were often 
sacrificed on the altars, as expiatory offer- 
ings to their idol gods. It was the gross 
superstition of these pagans to worship a > 
bad, as well as a good spirit, through^priii- 
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ciple of slavish fear, > in order to prevent 
the evil which they supposed tljis demon 
of wickedness might otherwise inflict. 

At sotae periods, where ignorance pre- 
vailed,, and mien' were but little influenced 
by salutary lawsV orphan children have 
been put to death, or left to perish by neg- 
lect : but such a practice is shockingly re- 
pulsive to all the beat feelings of our nature, 
and only * suffered under extraordinary 
circumstanceis, or ainc)ng the most barba- 
rous of the human na.ce. 

In those dominions in wKich the Maho- 
metan doctrines prevail, as in Turkey; 
Persia, and others, no general public regu- 
lation exists with respect to the care of 
orphans: bnt they are commonly received 
in the houses of wealthy persons, where 
they are brought up as servants or slaves. 
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Under the influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, such children as have no im- 
mediate protectors are frequently con- 
nected with convents, and other reli- 
gious institutions. Their education and 
treatment here depend on the personal 
characters of the leaders, and the funds 
of the establishment, With x various 
other circumstances. So often and so 
strongly is the cause of the** fatherless ex- 
plained and 'enforced, in the sacred wri- 
tings, that it is hardly possible for any Jew 
or Christian to be ignorant o% his duty on 
this subject; and where no f other regula- 
tions exist, the care of destitute children be- 
comes a parish charge, as in the case of 
other helpless poon The excellent local 
provisions established by private bounty 
are more limited in their operation. The 
, parish support is the general dependence 
of orphans, in the British dominions, and 
several other kingdoms, at the present day ; 
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but the eitfencjed plans for their more sys- 
tematic support and instruction, are among 
the improvements which do honor to hu- 
man nature'and to the present age. 

It is almost entirely within the last two 
hundred years, that asylums or hospitals 
hare been established for the particular 
care of destityte children. This plan, 
where it is adopted, is doubtless more ef- 
fectual, and more humane than any other 
yet devised ; and its necessity and excel- 
lence can hardly fail to be admitted, in pro- 
portion as its benefits are known. * 

The principal orphan-house of Europe, 
or the world, is in the suburb of Glauchau, 
at Halle, in Saxony. It was commenced in * 
the year 1698, chiefly by the exertions of 
Professor Franck. In 1727, when its* 
founder died, this establishment contained 
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2196 children, and a hundred and thirty- 
four teachers and superintendents. After 
the late European Wars* the number of 
orphans was increased to nearly three 
thousand. The questipn, how. so ipany 
children without parents came together in 
one small city,, would lead to vexy exten- 
sive and varied reflections, on .the uncer- 
tainty and the fluctuations of human life. 
The orphan hospital i3 an important school, 
not only for its little inmates, but for the 
philosopher, the statesman, the friend of 
man, to go for instruction. Here human 
nature is stripped of its mock dignity, and 
truth without disguise made known : for it 
is not in the false glitter of courts that we 
are to learn the secret thoughts of the 
heart, or the real purposes of life : but in 
the abodes of depression, bereavement, 
arid pain. . The orphan-house is the place 
to contemplate, the triumphs of death; the 
. ,3* * 
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sad variety of inrtftap wo ; and the destiny 
which awaits u$V Here the rich, the am- 
bitious, aftd the wife, seeing the emptiness 
of worldly wisdom, power, and wealth, are 
mac^e to feel eJu^her want. Jn this great 
orpW school* are th& qbild^en of haughty 
lords, who after feeing obsequiously obey^ 
ed and flattered by trembling dependents, 
have died in a duqgeon, unsoothed and 
unseen, in the last trying hour, by any 
earthly friend ; or have been brought to a 
public scaffold, by a tyraniupaland success- 
ful competitor for power. It strikes thfe 
mind with solemn awe to contemplate the 
variety of circumstances in the history of 
these orphan children. Their fives, yet 
in the morning dawn, would exhibit events 
to make the most thoughtless trifler with 
his time and his privileges pause and re- 
flect Those who brought these orphans to 
their fostering home could juifoJdsajl tales 
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of private misery and public wrong ; of 
cities sacked and burned;' where a butch- 
ering Suwarrow waded in bloody victory 5 
where stooping age received the murder- 
ous blow ; despairing mothers ceased to 
weep; and children, pale with fright, kneel- 
ed and plead in vain. Here we may learn 
the story of widows, sick and destitute, in 
a land of strangers, with no remaining con- 
nexions, but their suffering babes around 
them, and the God of mercy above ; and 
\*ith no dependence, for the sustenance of 
their lives; but that celestial benevolence 
which tb& Author of our being has implant- 
ed in the heartsof the good. . . . * 

In different parts of the United States, 
societies have been formed to provide for 
orphan children. It is chiefly in large 
cjftieft that such united exertions are need- 
edi for, in well-regulated places of mode- 
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rate size, the people, being few, are ac- 
quainted with each other ; and, from the 
common principles of humanity, those who 
are in distress are pitied and relieved. One 
of our pleasant country settlements con- 
tained only a single orphan in the whole 
township. This was an amiable and 
interesting little girl, who had lost both her 
parents; and the people made common 
cause, in having her provided for and edu- 
cated, in the most generous manner: for 
to, neglect this little bereaved child, they 
very justly said would have bfeen incon- 
sistent with the feelingsof men, with the 
privilege they enjoyed, and the character 
which, as free Americans, they were bound 
to support. On the contrary, in a popu- 
lous city, a person hardly knows his near- 
est neighbors, and *be might almost, be 
said to have no neighbors. In going to 
a tveddin'g, &r party of pleasure^ he me6ts 
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a number of funeral processions. He asks 
in the street, what person is borne with 
such a long train of followers, to the 
grave ? and those of whom he inquires, 
are as ill informed as himself. Such is the 
constant bustle in a crowded city ; so nu- 
merous and varied are the objects of atten- 
tion, that friendless children are lost in the 
maze, apd exposed to almost every ill, un- 
less special care is taken to learn their 
circumstances, and relieve their wants. 
In maritime places, too, more persons fol- 
low the sea and other dangerous employ- 
ments, by which they are exposed to losses 
of property and life, and their children 
are left destitute and suffering. 

The first orphan-house erected in the* 
United States was at Savannah, in Georgia. 
This was chiefly owing to the zeal of 
the celebrated Whitefield, the travelling 
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preacher. It was erected m 1740, soon 
after the settlement of that state. Such 
asylums have since been established at 
New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere, and from their evi- 
dent importance, the number of these 
must increase, with the advancement of 
our population and wealth. The general 
plan of these institutions, in different 
places, is nearly the same ; and a descrip- 
tion of any one will serve, in some degree, 
for the whole. The object of allia to pro- 
vide for those from whom a mysterious, 
overruling Providence has taken , those 
friends whom the ties of nature .gave to 
watch over their helpless years. They all 
depend ton that charity whobe permanent 
'dwelling is in heaven; hut who deigns, 
sometimes, to make her abode with man, 
to exalt his nature and alleviate his sorrow; 
sHedding her double blessing on him who 
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gives, and him that receives : that charity 
whose balm to the victim of distress is like 
the dew of heaven on the drooping plant, 
and whose soothing tones, sweet as an an- 
gel's voice, speak 

" Peace to the widow's throbbing breast, whose tears 
Fast fair upon her helpless babes." 

For the few years which the American 
asylums have been established, they have 
been the means of much benefit to those 
for whom they are instituted. The man- 
ner in which the ladie& have conducted 
some of these orphan-houses would do no 
discredit to any establishment in the most 
enlightened country. The principles 
which guide their proceeding are liberal as 
the feelings >vhich lead to their vofuntary 
undertaking. The asylum! are open to all 
bereaved, destitute children. No matter 
what the fortune of their parents may have 
been; no matter in what region the light 
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first dawned upon them : what government 
they were taught /to Severe ; or in what 
language or fprm they offered their praise 
to the Giver of Life. The children are left, 
friendless, at a tender age, surrounded with 
danger: these are their claims to protec- 
tion ; and with those who conduct this in- 
teresting portion of benevolence, such 
claims are enough. 

• Almost every day the orphans are visited , 
hy.Sonte of the ladies who take so kind toot 
Merest i& there education. It is pleasant 
to contemplate for a moment, the charac- 
ter of the generous women by whom the 
asylafais have bfeen chiefly established. 
. #hHte some were passing their time in 
listless sloth, ami others running the giddy . 
round of extraviagaiice, these persons were- 
humbly imitating their Divine Master, wtro 
during his whole pilgrimage on earth, went 
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about doing good. Possessing the means 
of living at their ease, ladies, the most de- 
licate, encountered summer heat and win- 
ter cold, on errands of mercy to the suffer- 
ing poor ; and, without ostentation, could 
find delight in the consciousness of their 
own hearts, and sympathy with those they 
had comforted, beyond any other gratifica- 
tion which wealth could procure. 

Among all the glories which a nation 
can boast, there is no higher praise than 
the excellence of its women ; and this 
prime interest in a state leads, most di- 
rectly, to every other earthly good. It is 
for woman, gifted by nature, refined hj 
instruction, animated with the fire from the 
altar of her God, to lighten the load of hu- 
man wo, and lead the way in every genial 
influence of the heart: 
4 
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" To rake the virtues, animate the bliss j 
And sweeten all the toils of tinman life." 



Such may, with gain to themselves, for- 
sake the grosser enjoyments of ordinary 
minds, for those congenial pleasures of cha- 
rity, which the sordid can never know. 

Several of these ladies, the ornaments 
of humanity, have, within a recent period, 
closed their mortal career. Dear to their 
friends, while they lived, and greatly de- 
plored in death, these women, after a youth 
of virtuous improvement, and an age of 
usefulness ; having, for their allotted time, 
transfused the influence of their example ; 
animated the desponding; smoothed the 
hard bed of sickness, pining under misfor- 
tune ; consoled the dying parept, and sus- 
tained the orphan ; have gone, from the 
full maturity of earthly excellence, to the 
soul-exalting plaudit of that God, who de- 
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lights to bind the broken heart, in whom 
"the fatherless findeth mere*** 

The helpless* and* suffering condition in 
which orphan children frequently come to 
the asylums, the,yast variety in their pre- 
vious' circumstances, and the melancholy 
changes winch bring them to this charity, 
present, in a striking view, the necessary 
dependence of mankind on each other, as 
well as on a higher power. These loudly 
proclaim to a reflecting mind the importance 
of cultivating mutual good will, throughout 
the great family, instead of increasing the 
unavoidable ill j of life^by the injuries of 
man*to hisiellow-man. 

The c^ldr^ infthe asylums are general- 
ly from fliree^ or four years old to ten or 
twelve. Stfme are taken by the societies 
when very young, and put out to the care 
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of private families, till they are old enough 
to enter the orphan schools. 
*, 
In these schools, they are rescued from 
ignorance, and instructed in the branches 
of learning, suited to thqjr years, and, their 
future prospects: They become familiar 
with reading, which chiefly distinguishes 
savage from civilized man ; which conveys 
the thoughts of one mind to millions of 
others, and from age to age. They learn 
the geography of the globe, on which the 
Divine Creator has placed us ; the count- 
less blessings it affords ; and the great 
changes wrought, r and to M be wrpught, by 
human industry and skill. Fjom history, 
the monitor of kings, they learn the great 
errors, the crimes, and thetnoblp deeds of 
men ; the growth of Aatioris by union and 
moral worth, and their ruin by luxury and 
vice. 
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In the orphan schools, as in every judi- 
cious system of instruction, the importance 
of industrious habits is explained and en- 
forced. The pupils are informed that the 
great difference in the characters 'of men, 
especially in free communities, depends 
not on the outward circumstances of for- 
tune > but on the exercise pf those personal 
qualities, in which chiefly the lowest differ 
from the most exalted communities, and 
which, among the same people, rendered 
Numa and CincinnaOis so far superior to 
Romulus and Tarquin the Rcoud. - r 

These pare nttess children are taught, 
what all in early life should understand, 
that no condition or, rank should exempt a 
rational being from the obligation of being 
useful ; that those who are free from ordi- 
nary cares, are more imperiously bound to 
promote the cause of learning and virtue, 
4* 
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fo calculated to raise, ado?n, and bless a 
sree state. In this necessary inculcation, 
respecting the employment of time, and 
which ought to be skilfully attended to in 
schools, it is but the . dictate of common 
sense to distinguish between that industry 
which produces the most beneficial effects, 
and that busy frivolousness, which, in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and Ann, employed 
ladies, the most elevated in station and for- 
tune, during a great portion of fife, to or- 
nament a fantastic dress, or embroider a 
wall. t 

fn visiting the different asylums, it is 
pleasant to observe thatneatness and order 
so conducive everywhere to the comfort 
of life. 

"Some of you may remember," said an 
aged visiter, one day, to a school of or- 
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phans, " when, blest with parents in health, 
you thought, perhaps, you should never 
be in want. The changes of life, which 
lie before us, are unknown to all Integri- 
ty and use Ail knowledge are the only pos-. 
sessions you can properly call your own. 
These are the qualities which a person ha 
almost any condition may attain ; and, in 
all, they give the highest value. Possess- 
ed of these, you will be prepared to en 
gage with credit in business, to obtain an 
honorable support, and contribute in various 
ways to the welfare of your friends. Di- 
vine Providence has taken your parents 
from you ; but it is, doubtless, for some 
wise purpose, thtfugh at present beyond 
our comprehension. Youi* situation does 
not bar you from the most favorable hopes. 
In every country, even in those which take 
the greatest pains to maintain unjust d s- 
tinctions, persons of merit are seen to rise 
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through all obstacles, from the lowest to 
the most exalted conditions in society. 
There is a majesty in talent, with honest 
intention, ^hich may be checked ; but can- 
not be subdued, by jealous rivalry, nor ar- 
bitrary power. On the other hand, per- 
sons born yrith every advantage of fortune, 
are seen to pass their lives in folly and mi- 
sery, a burden to themselves and to aU 
around them. 

" You, my little Mends; should early 
understand, that in order to have your com- 
pany sought, you should make it agreeable ; 
and to command respect for yourselves, 
you must become useful to others. 

"The little boys in this orphan school," 
continued the venerable stranger, "may, 
by persevering exertions and upright con- 
- duct/confer honor on their country, and 
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leave their names high on the pillar of fame, 
to b& read by future ages* On the other 
hand, the greatest favors, by being abused, 
may become a curse ; and, so far as world- 
ly calculations are concerned, there is not 
a more hopeless object than he, who, hav- 
ing possessed* extensive means of doing 
good, and acquired evil habits by their mis- 
employment, is brought at last to depend 
on his own unassisted efforts, with the dis- 
advantage of a ruined character-" 

It is a deeply interesting sight to witness 
some of the children, early deprived of their 
natural guardians, and of those advantages 
of fortune which many others possess, giving 
a high example of that intellectual worth 
which is the best earthly possession, and the 
chief glory of our race ; a beauty which sur- 
vives the storms of adversity, and retains its 
value whenthe bloomof youthis faded on the 
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cheek : not the fiction of deceitftd praise i 
but the creation of its God : a grandeur, 
not of empty show; but of inestimable 
price ; which looks down in pity on the 
mock decorations of jewels and robes, the 
glittering playthings of royal children ; and 
cherishes those intrinsic ornaments which 
the poor slave, buried in the mine, cannot 
dig, nor the silk-worm spin. 

A woman, firmly governing her conduct 
by the principles of rectitude ; feeling the 
responsibility of her character and means 
of improvement ; trusting to guidance from 
on high ; acquires the ripened judgment of 
mature, years, without losing, the delicate 
sensibility which was the charm of her 
youth. Her bosom is the abode of peace, 
where virtue delights to dwell ; the man- 
sion of heavenly faith, and hope, and cha- 
rity ; of all the pure and cheering influences 
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of social life ; the mental treasury of her 
friends, and a temple for her God. If it 
should be her fortune to be connected in 
wedded life, happy the man who receives 
her promised faith, and " happy the child 
that shall call her mother." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Instances might be given of the parti- 
cular history of young persons of both 
sexes, who, after passing the suitable time 
at the orphan- houses, have entered into 
good situations for improvement in busi- 
ness, and now hold a distinguished stand- 
ing in the esteem of their acquaintance. 
A faint outline of one such character must 
suffice for this work* 

Jane Clark, who, at the age of seven 
years, was parentless, remained a consi- 
derable time at one of the American asy- 
lums, and was particularly distinguished 
for her amiable disposition, decorous man- 
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aers and uncommon progress in learning. 
When, she was fourteen years old, Mrs, 
Bland, a lady of superior mind and cha- 
racter, who had often visited the orphans, 
obtained permission for this girl to leave 
the asylum, and reside in her family. 

Thdugh this was a most agreeable and 
advantageous arrangement for Jane, yet 
she could not leave the abode and the com- 
panions of her early years, without a deep 
feeling of gratitude and regret, She looked 
back to the, house where her helpless 
childhood had found kindness, bordering 
on parental care; where her mind had 
been guided and raised, and a foundation 
laid for what she was to be and to hope in 
life. 

Mrs. Bland, observing the tears follow- 
ing in quick succession down the cheek* 
5 
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of her youdg companion, could not forbear 
keeping her company ; and they stopped, 
for gome minutes, to indulge the feelings of 
grateful sensibility, ifc viewing a place made 
sacred by so many endearing recollections. 
All the inmates and supporters of the fos- 
tering mansion were dear to the heart of 
this excellent girl. Divine ProvidcShce had 
made these children her companions ; on 
leaving them, every little unpleasant cir- 
cumstance winch had attended her there, 
sunk from her memory ; and the blessings 
she had enjoyed, notwithstanding her pri- 
vations, rushed with full force upon her 
mind* 

Mr. Bland's family was a model of that 
domestic paradise, where each finds Ins 1 
chief delight in promoting the happiness 
of the rest. It consisted of the father, 
toother, three daughters, and one very 
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active, promising littlfe boy, who was the 
youngest of the children. Jahe's deport- 
ment, here, and the esteem she acquired, 
caused her to be regarded rather as one of 
the family, than as an assistant, or ordinary 
acquaintance ; and, at the same time, it 
afforded her an excellent opportunity for 
farther improvement. She did not fail to 
make the best of her situation. She was 
very serviceable to the family, by her skill 
and ingenuity in various, branches of useful 
industry. She looked to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bland with a kind of filial affection and 
reverence, which made their wish a suffi- 
cient law to her ; and a mutual feeling of 
good will iexisted between her and every 
person in the house. This esteem for Jane 
Clark extended to the friends and acquaint 
ance of Mr. Bland's family ; and it was 
common for parents to mention her to 
their daughters as apatteraof unassuming 
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modesty, intelligence, and generosity oi' 
sentiment. In one respect, in particular, 
Jane deserved and received 'uncommon 
praise, especially from those most distin- 
guished by their elevation of mind. She - 
was never known to manifest low envy or 
the least uneasiness at hearing any other 
young lady commended iri her presence ; 
but took delight in every thing which tended 5 
to exalt the character of her sex* 

With remarkable aptitude for acquiring 
knowledge, her course of instruction had 
been such that she knew but little of the 
vices of the world : she was the child of 
Nature, ready to believe ptherS as free 
from ill-intention as herself ; and her very 
artlessness would have exposed her to 
malevolence, iri a family of different cha- 
racter from that in which she was placed. 
A mihd* more free from grossness, more 
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" unsuspecting, animated, and kind, cpuld 
not exist in a fyiman form. ;Ber*hfcai*ty 
wa& the expression of such a mind, beam- 
ing from a fine pair of eyes, and displaying 
its undegraded loveliness in every feature 
of her face. 

3Mx$. Bland wasi ^ lady, not only of gwtot 
moral w$rth, but of uncommon delicacy of 
sentiment, Withtbat kind and easy grace 
for which she was remarkable, she men- 
| tioned to Jane, in private, the trivial errdrs 

which she observed, from time to time, i$ 
her conduct j and explained to her many 
little circumstances which are important 
for a wdl-bred lady to know. The ia- 
struction and steady friendship of such a 
gujde isrere of inestimable value to J^ ; 
and she learned, among other things, this 
most iiaportant principle, that while she 
aimed at the greajiest innocence in her own 
5* 
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conduct, she should be properly on hen- 
guard against the decekfiilness of many 
other?. 

She soon had occasion for the eiercise 

i 

of becoming fortitude on this point 

Miss Malvern, who lived in the neigh- 
borhood, was a girl of good native under- 
standing; but of wrong education, and an 
extremely envious temper. She depend- 
ed on wealthy parents, not only to supply 
her wants, but to support her in the grati- 
fication of all her evil passions. Her pride 
revolted at the thought that Jenny Clark, 
as she sneeringly called her, and whom 
she considered a girl of very inferior con^ 
dition, should receive more praise and es- 
teem than herself. She gave way to th# 
rancor of her feelings, in a scandalous at- 
tempt to injure; thfe reputation of Jane r 
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and the mare effectually to accomplish this 
purpose, was active in propagating the 
most detestable falsehoods. The conduct 
of the slandered orphan agreed with the ad- 
vice of her generous And intelligent friends. 
Her course was modest and discreet ; and 
though the calumnies against her were 
painful to her sensibility, and caused her 
many tears, when she gave herself up alone 
to serious reflections, still she showed not 
the least spirit of anger or retaliation. 

Though appearances are sometimes de- 
ceptive, and falsehood, for a while, may 
prevail ; yet, in truth, an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence is ever on the side of virtue. 
There is also a strong principle of the hu- 
man mind, which will spontaneously ap- 
prove what is noble and right, when it is 
properly understood. 
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Oae of the seeming accidents hi humau 
life relieved Jane from the injury intended, 
and gate her a complete triumph : for 
while Miss Malvern was unremittingly pro- 
secuting her malignant designs, a report 
was put in circulation respecting herself, 
and which, if believed, would have blasted 
her name with infamy- It readied the 
ears of Jane £l$?k, who was the first to 
contradict it, and to show, in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner, that it could not be true. 

The contrast between these two girls 
now became very apparent. Among all 
who knew them both, tjiere was but one 
opinion; and the poor slanderer herself,feel- 
ing the baseness of her conduct, could haye 
no peace of mind, till she camp, over- 
whelmed with shame!, to confess her wrong, 
and disprove her own wicked reports 
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Jane had a relation, living at some dis- 
tance, an uncle to* her mother, by the name 
of Philip Garori. Mr. Garon had never 
taken the trouble to make any inquiry re- * 
spectmg the fate of this orphan girl. 4 His t 
lung life had heen too eagerly employed 
in accumulating a large fortune, to altow 
him to attend to the welfare of others; 
Money was die chief object of his vene- 
ration, atid the standard by which he esti- 
mated the characters of all, and their claims 
to respect. ~ 

The praise of Jane Clark, which came 
to his knowledge, began to form an excep- 
tion to his general rule; and supposing 
that the merit of this poor girl might confer 
some honor, by her relation to him, he con- 
templated; making a serious claim of kin- 
dred, by adopting her as his child and heir, ' 
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Jane bad a happy mixture of sedateness 
and cheerfcd contei#. She had learned 
that happiness depends not on splendijl 
\ show, but on the feelings of the heart and 
^the pffctice of virtue. To bear privations, 
to submit to misfortune, and be resigned* 
wese among the early lessons she had been 
taught. She remembered, with great sen- 
sibility, die Mttle acts of- kindness she had 
. received ; and, wfeen any subject of tender- 
ness came up in her mind, it was quickly 
indicated by the starting tear. She was 
not liable to frequent disappointments ; for 
with the industry which in ordinary eases 
wiU command success, and with the qualities 
which procure esteem, she, made very ma- . 
derate claims for hersel£ 



? A Mn Garon called to visit Jane at ftfer. 

'Blaud's, and found himself better pleaded 
with her than 4ie*had*^p§cted t Ladies, 
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in general, did not stand very high. in his 
estimation ; and tfe considered his niece 
as havifcg very little positive merit ; but 
after conversing with her at different times, , 
he thought she hat! fewer fellings than any 
other young woman he bad known. 

He proposed that Jane should go and 
spend some time .at his house ; an invita- , 
tion which, through the advice of . her 
friends, she concluded to accept She was 
at this time in her seventeenth year, haying 
resided mpre than two years with her un- 
deviating friend, Mrs. Bland. 

With the exception Of two dpgs, a spa- 
niel and a mastiff, Mr. Garon's household 
establishment consisted entirely of- ser- 
vants. ThSeir onlybond of attachment to 
him was th6ir wages, which he was always 
careful to pay a| stated times. He was 
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'' haughty, passionate, and accustomed to 
dictate, without cqntroll, to the dependents 
he employed. 

From long habit, the natural expression 
* of his countenance had acquired an addi- 
tional rigidness, and his voice assumed a 
more harsh and austere tone than was na- 
tural to it With him it had long been a 
leading principle never to suffer the affec- 
tions of the heart to interfere with his cal- 
culations of profit : but, with great sordid- 
ness, misanthropy, and caprice, he was 
much influenced by the opinions and ap- 
pearances of fashionable life. According 
to his own views^he had great pride of 
character, and was punctiliously true to 
his word, and faithful in his engagements. 
Such were the good qualities, and the de- 
fects in Mr. Garon's character : such the 
new and variegated train of associations to 
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which Jane Clark was introduced $ very 
diflerent, indeed, from those to which she 
had been accustomed at the asylum, or. the 
residence of the affectionate family she 
had left. 

With the delicate feelings of Jane, the 
change was a severe trial. She was con- 
soled with the hope of soon returning ; for 
now, for the first time, she felt herself com- 
pletely away from home. Her heart wa$ 
full, hut her tears fell unseen ; and, with 
considerable effort, she managed so as to 
appear cheerful in the presence of her un- 
cle and his company. It was here, in a 
peculiar manner, that she needed all her 
happy fortitude of mind, in accommodating 
herself to the unpleasant circumstances she 
could not avoid. 

6 
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Mr. Garon became . more and more * 
pleased With his nieqe, and began to speak 
very openly of her as his adopted child, 
and the heir of his fortune. This caused 
her to be troubled with visits from persons 
who are always ready to pay their devo- 
tions, where there is a prospect of gaiik 

It was under these circumstances that 
Mr. Garon proposed to Jane to accompany 
him, in a journey he was to make. To 
render travelling less inconvenient, and 
-more instructive to his niece, he had en- 
gaged a woman of much native shrewdness 
and considerable acquaintance with the 
world, as her companion/ Mrs. Qjford, 
tinder the appearance of entire devotion 
to Mr. Garon's interest, was very dexte- 
rous and persevering in the accomplish- 
ment of her own purposes. Her skill in 
representing the characters and transac- 
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tions of her acquaintance was singularly 
great. She would seem to engage with 
her whole heart, to promote the advantage 
of a friend ; and give such a description of 
her excellence as could not fail to excite 
admiration in those who listened to the 
eulogy : but if she afterward thought it 
best, from some new scheme of policy, to 
turn her picture, and show the dark side, 
she threw it, as with a magic wand, into 
such a shade as caused the beholder to 
shrink from the contaminating influence of 
the vile person depicted. With such 
smoothness and consistency were this wo- 
man's expressions conveyed, that she 
hardly appeared to contradict herself, in 
making the same person a monster of wick- 
edness, whom, three weeks before* she 
had portrayed virtuousand fair as Milton's 
Eve. 
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With all these qualities, Mrs. Orford 
was not an evikdisposed woman : she 
chose to do good rather than ill : but she 
thought it necessary to look well to her 
. own profit, and to take the necessary means 
for that purpose— a thing, which, accord- 
ing to her own reckoning, was always to 
be considered the. main point. She was 
resentful to those who thwarted her favor- 
ite objects; and for the sake of gliding 
along in a pleasant, easy way, and having 
no disputes where she had nothing to gain, 
was frequently the best friend to the per- 
son nearest to her. 

Mrs. Orford was exceedingly pleased 
with Jane. She had never found herself 
so eligibly situated as in travelling with this 
young lady ; and she made, to Mr. Garon, 
the most agreeable representations in her 
favor. 
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Ill their progress, they arrived at New- 
Haven, a short time before the college 
commencement. It was the pride of I\Ir. 
Garon to have his niece attend, and appear 
as the belle of the place on that occasion 
— a circumstance which he supposed would 
depend on the decorations his money would 
furnish. He had an additional reason for 
Jane's attendance, which he did not choose 
to explain. He entertained an exalted 
opinion of a young man by the name of 
Hiilbert, partly from the manner in which 
he had heard this young gentleman extoll- 
ed, but chiefly because he had respectable 
connexions, and possessed a large fortune. 
Frederic Hulbert, it was expected, would 
be at the New-Haven commencement j 
and as Mr. Garon possessed very high 
ideas of family distinction, it was his policy 
to promote an acquaintance between this 
young couple that might lead to a connexion 
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which he considered so honorable and ad- 
vantageous. 

Mr, Garon, in his calculation, had left 
out two items in Hulbert's favor, quite as 
important as any he had taken into his ac- 
count Frederic was sensible and gene- 
rous, as he was rich. His greatest extra- 
vagance was an enthusiastic admiration of 
whatever was truly good, particularly of 
all high moral excellence. 

Jane received from her uncle a roll of 
bank notes, with an injunction, that if she 
wished to please him, she would neglect 
nothing which might add to the elegance of 
her appearance in dresses and ornaments 
for the commencement. For this purpose, 
she was to go to New- York, while her wi- 
de made an excursion on some business to 
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the east, and on his return, he was to await 
her arrival in New-Haven. 

The whole plan met the entire approba- 
tion of Mrs. Orford, who was t£ accom- 
pany her young friend, to advise and assist 
in carrying it into effect. 

Jane knew not her uncle's secret policy. 
Nothing was farther from her thoughts than 
the desire of making conquests ; besides, 
she had a strong dislike to useless finery, 
and would have despised a young man 
whose opinion of her could be governed 
by her dress : yet she wished, in every 
consistent way, to please her uncle, and 
prepared to act in conformity with his 
views. He set out on his journey; and 
she, with Mrs. Orford, was to take the 
next boat for New-York. 
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It was at this time, and unfortunately for 
Jane's immediate prospects, that she heard 
some persons speaking of {he hard fortune 
of a woman who had just arrived in the 
town, with a family of small children* 
This woman had stopped at a house, wish- 
ing to stay for the night ; but as she was 
honest enough to mention that she had very 
little money to pay with, she was told that 
the hotise was full. The poor woman, 
who appeared fatigued, unwell, and greatly 
depressed in mind, was trying to find a 
shelter and a resting place for herself and 
l^r little tired children. 

Jane heard enough to rouse her feelings ; 
and taking a girl with her, went to find the 
distressed woman. After some introduc- 
tory difficulty, she succeeded, with as much 
delicacy as possible, in learning the circum- 
stances ef the unfortunate stranger* 
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This good woman had set out, with her 
husband and children, to remove from the 
southern part of Rhode-Island, to a farm 
near Ohio river, in the hope of bettering 
their fortune, and providing a more ample 
tenement for their growing family. When 
they had gone some distance into Pennsyl- 
vania, her husband was taken sick. At 
first, he hoped to continue his journey, by 
travelling a short distance in a day; but 
he found himself unable to proceed ; and, 
after lingering a considerable time, died at 
a tavern^ where they had stopped. The 
bereaved woman, dejected by care, and 
Watching, and grief, and apprehensive of 
future ills, deemed it inexpedient for her 
to proceed to the Ohio farm, where she 
had no acquaintance, and it would be im- 
possible for her to accomplish the business 
her husband had contemplated. Continued ^ 
fatigue and anxiety of mind sensibly affected 
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her health ; and her money was exhausted 
by heavy expenses, for so long a time, oft 
the road. She had written a letter, di- 
rected to her father in Rhode-Island, re- 
questing an answer, to be sent for her to 
the post-office in Fairfield. 

She received an answer ; not as she ex- 
pected, but from a friend, to whom her 
letter had been shown, informing that her 
father had died not long before, and that, 
in the troubled situation of the family, it 
would be impossible to afford her any pre- 
sent aid. 

It, had been Jane's intention, at first, to 
give this woman a trifle, and reserve enough 
to answer the calculation respecting her- 
self : but her feelings were greatly excited 
by guch a train of misfortunes, and she 
made at once too large an encroachment , 
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on the purse to have any hope left for the 
splendid appearance she was to make on 
meeting her uncle. 

The poor woman was in an ecstacy of 
joy and gratitude, for this unexpected re- 
lief: She drew her little children around 
her ; pointed them to their benefactress ; 
called her the best of human beings ; and 
said she hoped the time might come when 
she should be able to make some suitable 
return. The children caught the thankful- 
ness of their mother; and Jane, greatly 
affected by their innocent caresses, and 
from her heart wishing them the choicest 
blessings, returned to her own room. 

Here she gave herself up to a train of 
opposite reflections. She had deprived 
herself of the means of attending to her 
uncle's scheme, for the decorations in which 
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she was to appear. This was a circum- 
stance, which, in itself, gave her no great 
uneasiness. Her chief difficulty was upon 
the questionable nature of the action she 
had done. On one side, she said to her- 
self, " a whole family are rescued from ex- 
ti*me dkrtress, with the same money which 
would have been useless to me ; because 
I can as well do without the finery it would 
have bought." She wisely judged that 
those whose respect was most valuable 
would continue to respect her in a decent 
plain dress ; and she greatly preferred the 
esteem which rests on a firmer basis than 
the ornaments of a jeweller's shop. Her 
uncle, she supposed, would be displeased, 
and withdraw his favor from her; but she 
said, she had been much happier before 
she thought of his fortune, than she had 
been since ; and her feelings would be 
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greatly relieved by getting back to Mr. 
Bland's. 



Yet, after aU, there was one circumstance * * 

which she could not reconcile to her mind ; 
and she came to the conclusion that she 
had done very wrong. The money given 
to her by her uncle was for a special pur- 
pose ; and laying it out for any thing else, 
appeared like an abuse of trust. For this 
she could not forgive herself; and besides 
the upbraiding* of her own conscience, 
she apprehended a terrible storm, as soon 
as Mr. Garon should return. She deter- 
mined to wait the event, with as much com- 
posure as possible^ and make to him, as she 
had already made to Mrs. Orford, a full 
confession of what she had done. 

The next day, Mr. Garon returned 
One of the first persons he met with, Qtt hw 
7 
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arrival, was Frederic Hulbert. In a cob* 
versation with this young gentleman, he 
took care to tell him that Jane Clark, whom 
he had adopted as bis heir, had come to 
New-Haven with him, and, as she was a- 
stranger in the place, he should be happy 
to introduce him to hen Frederic .agreed 
to call on hijn, for that purpose, and the 
hour was appointed. 

Mrs. Orford's disappointment was very 
great, when she found how Jane had dis- 
posed of her money. She wished very 
much to go to New-York, on some busi- 
ness of her own : besides, she had made 
considerable dependence on a saving to 
herself, in the purchases ; in which, as Jane 
was unskilled in such matters, it would fall 
chiefly to a more experienced person to 
act Her chagrin and resentment were s& 
great as to produce a very unpleasant state 
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of feeling between her and her young com- 
panion* 

To the surprise of Frederic Hulbert, 
Mr. Garon called before the time appoint- 
ed. He was greatly agitated with the vio- 
lence of his passion ; and said, he was un- 
der the disagreeable necessity of mention- 
ing that an unexpected circumstance had 
transpired, concerning bis niece, which, for 
the present, had caused him to suspend his 
determinations respecting her,andhewished 
for a little time to reflect on the course 
which it would be proper for him to adopt. 
His whole manner indicated that she had 
done something much worse than he was 
willing to explain, and that he was greatly 
enraged, and determined to abandon her. 

Mr. Hulbert, without knowing the ex- 
tent of Jane's crime, began to feel pity for 
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the severity of her punishment. The cir- 
cumstance showed how differently the 
same action is viewed by different people, 
according to their prejudices and habits. 
When Frederic's curiosity led him to mani- 
fest some interest in knowing the nature 
of Jane's misconduct, her uncle gave him 
to understand that she had embezzled a 
considerable sum of his money, and squan- 
dered it away, in a most improper manner, 
on a straggling beggar. 

Frederic soon had the story from an other 
quarter, in a very different shape. Hie 
girl who went with Jane had given her 
statement of the affair ; and the poor wo- 
man, with the most feeling gratitude, had 
proclaimed the goodness which had alle- 
viated her sufferings. Mr. Hulbert's cu- 
riosity became highly excited, and he rode 
several miles to overtake the woman and 
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children, w^o had departed on their jour- 
ney. This woman, in her grateful elo- 
quence, gave such a description of Jane's 
goodness as caused Hulbert to avert his 
face, in order to hide the falling tear. Borne 
expressions from this stranger struck his 
mind with great force. She said, very 
feelingly, " The young lady's kind and sen- 
sible words were worth almost as much as 
the money she so generously gave me; 
such a young, sweet, innocent creature ; 
and it seemed as .if she could not have en- 
tered more kindly into my feelings, if she 

had been a poor, distressed widow herself." 

* 

One of the little boys asked his mother, 
what was the reason there could not be 
more such good young ladies ? 

Frederic, in returning, fell into a deep 

frain of reflections, and began to feel a 

7* 
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high degree of esteem for ^ young lady 
that he had never seen. 



It is needless to detain the reader with 
all the particulars respecting these persons. 
Frederic had a sister, who, by her excel- 
lence of mind and heart, deserved to be 
his sister. Caroline Hulbert and her bro- 
ther both became acquainted with the ami- 
able orphan girl; and every day of their 
acquaintance increased their respect and 
attachment for each other. Frederic and 
Jane have been, for some time, married* 
and enjoy that happiness, which they only, 
who love virtue for its intrinsic worth, can 
truly know. 

Mrs. Hulbert has lost her uncle : but he 
became entirely reconciled before he died ; 
and, by his will, left her almost every thing 
which he possessed. Such kind attention 
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was paid him, in his sickness, by his niece 
and her husband, as gave him different 
views from what he had believed in before, 
and prepared his mind for a train of thought 
more suited to that situation to which he 
was rapidly approaching. Mr. Hubert's 
only child, a very promising little boy, is 
named Philip Garon ; and it appeared to 
be a great comfort to the old gentleman's 
mind* before he died, to reflect that when 
he should He mouldering to dust, that child 
might rise to distinction, and, by his name, 
preserve the remembrance that such a per- 
son as himself had once lived. He pre- 
sented to the little babe his gold-headed 
cane, and a number of other articles, to 
which he was himself particularly attached. 

Mr. Bland, Jane's early and generous 
patron, in consequence of a severe misfor- 
tune which attended him, was thrown into 
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a situation of great perplexity in his affairs ; 
and after a series of exertions, beyond 
what his constitution was able to support, 
ins family were brought to feel what most 
of all they feared, in having him taken from 
their fond affection- 
Mrs. Bland, soon after the death of her 
husband, lost her only son, twelve years 
old, in whom the hopes of all the family 
circle appeared to unite. The mother's 
heart was bound, by all the fondest ties of 
nature, to this son, as her present solace, 
and the dependence of her age : for what 
can be stronger than a sensible mother's 
love for such a son ? yet, under the hea- 
viest weight of affliction, like the patriarch 
of old, she was thankful for past favors ; 
and, though heart-stricken, and surrounded 
with the most desponding prospects for the 
ftiture, was dignified and patient, as she 
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had beeti modest and humane in her pros- 
perous days. f 

It was at the tkne when -a bountiful Pro- 
vidence seemed to shower its blessings on 
Mrs. Hulbert, she received the affecting 
intelligence that her friend, to whom she 
owed more than to any other human being, 
was in the deepest distress. She flew to 
meet the benefactress she so greatly ho- 
nored and loved. 

It would be impossible for words to de- 
scribe, on one side, the thrillings of a warm 
and noble heart, in the exercise of all its 
generous feelings ; and, on the other, the ' 
soothing influence of that grateful relief, 
winch appeared to come, like the manna 
from heaven, to the wanderers perishing in 
the wilderness ; or as water from the smit- 
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ten rock, to those who were dying with 
thirst. 

Mrs. Hulbert enjoys her present ample 
fortune, not for any purpose of idle parade, 
but as the means of promoting the happi- 
ness of those around her. She often re- 
fleets that the personal wants which wealth 
can supply, are few, and of short conti- 
nuance j while, in a suffering world, the 
objects of a rational charity exceed the re- 
sources of the largest income. jSo far is 
she from forgetting or despising her former 
condition, that she constantly recurs to i£ 
with thankfulness, as the means, designed 
by an All Wise Providence, to teach her 
a humble dependence on her own exer- 
tions, thereby av oiding that helpless wretch- 
edness, to which some young persons, 
negligent of their proper improvement* 
and relying entirely on parents,have brought 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER IT. 



Among the American orphan asylums, 
the one at Philadelphia has acquired spe- 
cial interest, from extraordinary circum- 
stances ; particularly the very afflictive ca- 
lamity in 1822. 

It is about eleven years since this insti- 
tution was commend, chiefly by a very 
small number of individuals. Two large 
edifices were erected, nearly at the same 
time, for very interesting objects of bene* 
volence. 

These buildings were at the northwest 
part of the city : they were nearly alike ; 
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contiguous to each other ; and at some dis- 
tance from the thick settled streets. One 
was for orphan children ; and the other for 
widows, of respectable character, in the 
decline of life. 

Most of these women had once been 
in prosperous situations, cherishing the 
hope of many happy yews, in the midst 
of their friends : but they had seen these 
friends, one after an other, cut down by the 
hand of death ; or, by various misfortunes, 
deprived of the means of affording aid. 
Hie revolutions of affairs, against which 
no finite wisdom can always provide, had 
deprived these women of worldly wealth 
and honors: they had met with many of 
those trying afflictions, to which ladies, 
often the most estimable of the human fa- 
mily, are f by their relations in life, particu- 
larly exposed. Their sorrows were here 
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soothed, by those who had witnessed bet- 
ter fortune ; and who now sought to enjoy 
the highest delight which wealth, united 
With a noble mind, can give, die sublime 
pleasure of doing good. 

One venerable lady in the asylum was 
upwards of a hundred years old. She had 
witnessed an uncommon share of the 
changes of life. When she was a child, 
Philadelphia was but a village; and roe- 
bucks and buffaloes, chased by the savage 
hunter v bounded oyer the neighboring hills. 
She had survived the miseries and slaugh- 
ters of different wars ; she had outlived 
whole nafitfds;; many years had passed, 
since her children had, been laid in the 
grave ; and her spirit, now nearly loosen- 
ed from its earthly bands, seemed hover- 
ing pn the verge of life, ready to take its 
flight at her Savior's call. 

$ 
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Such is the condition of humanity. The 
longest term of years, which a fellow-mor- 
tal can attain, draws to its close ; and the 
most venerated form, which age can wear, 
is soon lanched from the stage of earthly 
being, to that boundless abyss, where all 
the generations of men are hastening, and 
whence there is no return* 

The other edifice was occupied by the 
children, who were eqijally the objects of 
benevolent care. Many reasons concurred 
in erecting this home for the friendless 
orphans : to save them from perishing with 
want; to guard thepn from vice, with its 
train of shame and wretchedness ; to give 
them the instruction which should make 
them useful citizens ; and chiefly to warm 
and open their little hearts, by the know* 
ledge of that everlasting Gospel, «f which 
brought life and immortality to light." 
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Among the orphans in the Philadelphia 
asylum were two, in particular, whose his- 
tory deserves to be mentioned. There is 
a reason for not giving their real names ; 
and they will here be called Mary Smith 
and Catharine Pdrter. 

Mary had no brother nor sister. Her 
father was a young officer, and was killed 
when she was eight months old. Her mo- 
ther was a woman of the highest worth ; 
well educated; compassionate to the dis- 
tressed ; possessing great fortitude under 
severe trials ; and a humble, but firm, re- 
liance on a Redeemer's pardoning love. 

The following letter, written by Mary's 
father, the day before he died, gives a faint 
idea of his elevated character, as a husband, 
as a Christian, and as a man. 
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"My very dear Wife, 

This is the last letter you will re^ 
ceive from my hand ; and I could wish its 
contents to be very different : but the Su- 
preme Disposer of #U events has other- 
wise determined. 

It was my fortune, day before yesterday, 
to receive a severe wound. The surgeons 
tell me it is mortal; and that I can survive 
but a short time. 

My chief concern ia about you and our 
darling little child. It would afford me 
some solace if I could have the sweet little 
creature in my arms, for a few minutes, to 
give her my blessing and a parting kiss : 
but that cannot b6. 

Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Brown, I -hope*, 
will be with yoy. Their goodness has 
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been tried. I am greatly distressed, to 
think how much you have to suffer ; how 
great will be your conflict : but I know the 
source whence you derive your consola- 
tion. It is the only true fountain. The 
world, with %U its cares and gains, sinks to 
nothing, in comparison with it. My short, 
eventful life draws to its close : but, through 
Divine mercy, I hope to be ready for the 
change. 

The ills which attend us here will soon 
be over: and we may humbly trust to 
meet, where the ties of pufe love are never 
broken. My weakness does not permit 
me to write so fully as I wish ; but my 
heart, and all it could utter, are known to 
you. The faithful tenderness of your af- 
fection will be remembered, with my latest 
thoughts ; and, while life remains, I shall 
.: 8* 
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t not cease to pour out my whole soul to 
God, to bless you, here, and hereafter. 

The bearer of this, in whom I have en- 
tire confidence, has it in charge to explain 
more than I can write. 

Farewell, dearest, best of friends ; and 
precious babe, the pledge of our love: 
may "the. peace which passeth all under- 
standing" attend you here, support you 
through the dark valley, and prepare for 
you the crown of immortal glory. 

Your affectionate husband, 
J. W. Smth." 

Sirs. Smith met with many trials after 
the death of her husband, - Her u conflict* 
was indeed " severe." Sometimes, when., 
her feelings- were pained ,. in reflecting on. 
Her situation^ she would sit,, holding hey 
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babe, and watbhing in its features the soft- 
ened likeness of its departed parent. The 
infant Mary, active, and thoughtless of trou- 
ble, drew, from the warm maternal bosom, 
ihe stream which nourished her life : and 
when she saw the sorrowing mother place 
a handkerchief to her face, she took it for 
playfulness, and looked up, with the sweet- 
est smile, not knowing what they had lost. 
"Precious innocence,? said Mrs. Smith, as* 
she pressed and kissed her babe ; " you lit- 
tle know, and may you never feel, your 
mother's griefs." 

With the highest excellence of mind' 
and heart, this lady found the clouds o£ 
misfortune still thickening gloomily around 
her. She was compelled, by urgent busi- 
ness, to cross the Delaware river, to Phila- 
delphia, in the afterneon. As the weather 
was very bad,, she left her little Mary oni 
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the New-Jersey side, in the care of a fa- 
mily who were strangers to her. She ac- 
complished her business in the city, and 
attempted to return ; but a violent storm 
was raging, and no boat could cross. She 
passed a sleepless night, and came, at early 
dawn, to the shore. 

It was Sunday morning. Two men only 
were there, with a small boat. They told 
her the danger was great '; but if a delicate 
lady, like her, dared to venture herself, the 
hardy watermen ought not to be afraid. 

The northeast wind whistled through 
the cordage of the ships, moored at the 
wharves. She viewed the* tossing waves ; 
shuddered with terror; dropped a tear; 
and stepped back. 
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She paused, thoughtfully, for a moment, 
with her moistened eyes fixed on the other 
shore. O, Nature! how thy strong ties 
can nerve the timid heart! Hapless mo- 
ther* seeking her unbefriended babe! She 
placed herself in the boat. 

The struggle with the waves and the- 
strong ebb-tide was long and violent. They 
almost reached the Jersey shore; but the 
men were exhausted ; no help came ; the 
frail boat filled : in a short time, the mo- 
ther's anxious spirit was goae to its rest ; 
and the sweet, innocent, unconscious Mary 
Smith was doubly an orphan. 

One of the boatmen reached the shore 
alive. Mrs. Smith's last expressions were, 
"O, Parent of Goodness! protect my 
dear child ; give her wisdom from its living 
spring; and * * * * * *f 
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Among those at the asylum who listened 
to the story of Mary Smith, none shed 
more warm and hearty tears than Catha- 
rine Porter. She paid the kindest atten- 
tion to little Mary, and their attachment 
soon grew into all the tender affection of 
own sisters. Catharine was two years the 
oldest. Her father and mother had died 
within a short time of each other, when 
she was six years old, leaving, to a little 
brother and herself, nothing but the remem- 
brance of their irreparable loss. . 

The affection of these two orphan girls 
was a subject of grateful interest to all who 
knew them. To themselves it was plea- 
sant, as its continuance was short. At the 
dreadful fire, they sunk in death in each 
other's arms. 
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CHAPTER V. 

From the building of the Philadelphia 
asylum till 1822, the affairs went on pros- 
perously? The number of children had 
increased to nearly a hundred. Consider- 
ing that so many were to be taught, and 
clothed, and fed, the funds indeed were 
small ; and it appeared sometimes that the 
means of living must entirely fail : but ge- 
nerous persons constantly came forward 
to save them from Want ; and it proved with 
them, as with a poor widow and her family 
who trusted in the Lord, in ancient days; 
" The barrel of meal wasted not, neither 
did the cruise of oil fail."* 



* 1 Kings, chap, xrih 
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A present was made to the orphan so- 
ciety of a very large boiler, for the use of 
the kitchep. It was set in mason work on 
the floor; with so many thicknesses of 
brick under it, that the workmen thought 
there would certainly be no danger of its 
setting the boards on fire. 

To make every thing still more secure, 
in case of any possible accident, a machine 
was made and fastened on the outside of 
the house, by the window ; and which, by 
turning, would make a loud noise, to give 
an alarm. This was called the watchmen's 
rattle* 

The first of January, a number of chil- 
dren were together in one of the rooms, 
speaking of keeping the New-Year. One 
wished to have that anniversary for a play- 
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day, that they could have a thorough time 
of diversion. 

Catharine Porter said, "O, I cannot 
think of merriment to-day. It makes me 
feel more sober than any other day in the 
year ; the time appears to fly away so fast, 
and bring so many changes. The New- 
Year morning before last, I was with my 
parents* I went to wish them a happy, 
and many happy years. They both kissed 
me, and told me they hoped I should live 
to see many first-of-Januaries, and be a 
comfort to them when they were old : but 
they said it might be otherwise; and we 
should never forget that our Ikes are not 
in our own keeping.* 

Nothing particular occurred at the asy 
lum till the * twenrty-second of the same 
month. Alt seemed prosperous : unwearied 
9 
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prudence in the managers, according to 
every ordinary calculation, placed the chil- 
dren, in a great degree, beyond the reach 
of danger ; and it appeared that they might 
look forward to creditable advancement in 
knowledge and usefulness, and to , long 
years of enjoyment. 

During the twenty?»econd, the coldness 
of the weather was uncommonly severe ;* 
but the day passed away as other days ; 
and, wheh the shades of night were drawn 
around them, the children, .with different 
thoughts, according to their ages, tempers, 
and habits, retired to their rest : some un- 
reflecting on the events of the past or fu- 
ture; some recalling the pleasant scenes 
of the day, and directing their wishes to 
the diversions of the morrow : and others, 
as they had been tkugk, in form, or frpja 

* Sec Nttc 1. 
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the fteatt, raising their youthful prayers 
and thanks, to the eternal Disposer of their 
lives. 



' To thfe toihd of youth, which seldom 
knows anxious ^eare, the pillow soon im- 
parts its sound repose ; or the roving, in- 
fantile £hou#hts are lost, in faintly remem- 
bered dreams. Such was the state of the 
orphan children, during the silent watch of 
'this memorable night. 

Catharine Porter and Mary Smith slept 
together. Afte* sQtne hours, they walked 
up, and pulled the bed-clothes more close- 
ly around their necks. 

Mary said, 0, Catharine, what a cold 
night this i*! • Don't you pity -the poor 
children that have nobody to take care of 
them? 
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Catharine, ? Yes* Mary ; and how thank- 
ful we ought to be to our kind friends. 

Mary. 0,yes; the matron, Miss Ca- 
ther, Miss Hall, and all the ladies-that come 
here; hpw good they are to us. 

..* Gatharim* I have been tbijik&g about 
mj dear father and pother. Jt seemed as 
if my father took me in his arms, and put 
my face to his, with mich a pleasant smile, 
$S I remember he used to do. 

, Mary. Q+ haw delightful it is-to think 
of being with: ajupr parents t 

Catharine. I did not know bow much I 
owed *ny parents, till after I lostthem. Some 
people think that they can lobk down to 
this world and see ns* I hope>we shall be- 
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kftve as they wished us to when they Were 
alive; 

{They heard a watcliman in the street, as he was 
going his rotimds.] 

Mary. These men keep awake, and 
walk about all night, so as to take care of 
the people, while they are asleep. 

Catharine. But you remember what 
We were reading, the other day — " Except 
the I^ord keep the city, the watchmen 
Wake iihvato.^ 

.The tfctffn dock struck two. It was the 

last time its Botes were to vibrate on the 

orphans' egrs. The little girls sunk again 

{6 their sliuftbers, and soon all tjie noises 

of bufcynten were still. The sounds of 

hammers and saws had long ceased: n* 
9 # 
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voice ofi mirth was now heard in .the ball ; 
the chariot-horses, returned from midnight 
revelling, were quiet in their stables : the 
many thousands of old and yoimg, wise 
and ignorant, proud and humble, had lain 
down to the repose of nature ; and the 
dark mantle of night was spread aver the 
city, buried in sleep. 

In a little time, one girl, who was unwell* 
waked up, very thirsty, and wanted some 
water* She could hardly breathe, and said 
the room appeared to be full of smoke- 
The good matron had Been, far siime time 
sick ; but, as soon as she heard of the 
danger, she hastened to see . wfcat was the 
matter. 

She saw the blaze, by the stair waj , t^fat 
i went to the kitchen ; and called out* " chii- 
. dren, children, the bouse is on $$4<gft 
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up and run i^to the yard !?'.. 'Her daughter 
.flew to the, window, screaming ''fire ! fire P 
and sprang the rattling machine, with all 
her strength, t» give the alarm to the 
watchmen. 

Tjj»e night wa» very dark, and dreadfully 
cold, The children did not wake from 
their sound sleep; and the women ran to 
take them from the. beds. There were 
ninety of them in the house, little boys and 
girls, some only three or four years old, 
who did not know their danger. 

While the cry of fire echoed, from one 
watchman to an other, through the city, 
the women were carrying the children down 
stairs, to the yard, and some to the widows' 

asylum. Miss Gather, the teachers seeing 
h "*le scho' ttjjtoxtreme danger, took 
*f th< W 6 under each *"*" 
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and hurried down stairs with them into the 
yard. She then ran backrto tile chambers 
for more. The matron and her daughter, 
continued to bring them down, as fest as 
possible, till the stairs were all on fire. ■*• 

No one had yet been tothe third story. 
They dnly screamed to the children to come 
down : but, after all the aqise, (hey wtfre 
asleep, Or, when they partly waited, w^rfe 
bewildered, and blinded by the smoke, and 
did not know where to tiw for safety. 

The alarm bells mingled their loud peals 
with the bleak north wind. Thfe firemen's 
torches were Seen, and the rumbling of 
the fengine wheels began to -be heard, as 
the differed companies were moving on, 
through the long streetg. Twoorthrefe 
watchmen came to the building ; but fliey 
w€se without hd<Jow. , The last chSd 
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saved was taken from the second story 
window, and handed tosome people be- 
knv». who, Jiad just arrived at the place. 
Tha watf&aen^avediijemselvea fcy climb- 
ing down the p^ars. 

1 * Some fire companies came up, wi$h their 
engines, ladders, and hooks, and tried to 
arrest the burning; but the pumps and 
(hydrants* were frozen, se that they could 
get no waten Many of the orphans* were 
yet ^ the house. Some were now awake, 
terrified at their danger, and trying to es- 
cape. . The women shrieked, from the wi- 
dow*' asylum, « Mercy! O, help; help! 
the children are burning to death hot the % 
chambers!? 

The firemen sprang* with their ladders, 
to the different sides* of the building, de- 

1 ' " -r — ■ ' 

*See*Jote.& 
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ter mined ]to save the little sufflSrer$ regard* 
less of all daager to themselves. Soine 
young men, who had just gdt to the place, 
frantic with pity, rushed 1 headlong through 
thfe blazing windows. .They iaear^' lost 
their own lives, in the fire and suffocating 
smofce ; but were instantly forced to retard, 
without the children. 

The flame burst through the roof, and 
out of the windows, with dreadful fury, 
gleaming to the dark, broken clouds, cast- 
ing a terrific brightness on the steeples, 
towers, apd distant hills. It drove to the 
roof oft the widows 1 house, which was soon 
on fire. These venerable kdies, tottering 
with age, and the little children, itf their 
night clothes, hurried into the streets, not 
knowing where to flee .for safety, till more 
people, alarmed by the ftries for help, threw 
op^a their doors for the sufferers. 
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The city was bow changed, from the dead 
stillness of night, to active terror. Several 
orphans, in the confusion and fright, wan- 
dered away, in various directions, and, al- 
most frozen* Were taken up by different 
persons, about the city. 

»' , * . ■ 

As soon^s thehydrants could he opened, 
the streams were directed from the engine 
pipes; but such was the keenness of the 
blast, that, away from the roaring flame, the 
water froze in the air, and fell 4n a shower 
of haij on the roof. 

By great exertions, the widows' house 
was saved : but the orphans 9 home was their 
funeral pile. 

After all that had been rescued, three 
little boys and twenty girls* remained in 
the burning Ipluse* No earthly arm could 
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save them, without the aid of that Power 
on whose high will the Kvtes of *# de- 
pend Their youthful bodies were re- 
duced to ashes : but their immortal spirits, 
the commotions of earthly elements oouW 
not destroy. These, it is hoped* were 
borne, through Divine love, to the inns of 
that Savior, who, when he was on earth, 
with such transceadant goodness, declared 
himself the friend of little children- 

* * 

In an hour, the naked walls alone were 
standing, and.the ruins of the fallen man- 
sion were smoking in the cellar. When all 
hope of* farther usefulness had ceased, the 
people* to save themselves from the. inten- 
sity of the cold, by degrees, withchrew^from 
the distressful scene. 

Among the children left in the hotee 
were Gtthariite Porter an*. Mary S»ith» 
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These, and others, it b hoped, are now, 
indeed, with their parents; and with Him 
who redeemed their souls ; where no trou- 
bles can again disturb tbeii peace, and 
where the wicked never come, 

'* 
The inoyrnful story was told ; and, early 
in the mornfrig, the ladies, patrons of the 
asylum, came to the gloomy ruins* They 
had taken the kindest care of these parent- 
less children. They had cherished fond 
hopes of seeing them grow up to useful* 
. ness* . These hopes were now at an end. 
If the perishing of the orphans in the night 
had presented a. spectacle of heart-rending 
agony, it was now deeply affecting to wit- 
ness the sympathizing pity which wrung 
the bosoms of their friends. Such was 
the shock, that the whole city appeared to 
be in mourning. The news spread abroad 
with astonishing rapidity: eragr feeKig 
10 
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bosom was thrillefd with sorrow ; every 
liberal hand was opened, to relieve. 

The day aftes this destructive fire, in re- 
* 
movingthe rubbish, jsome of the children's 

bones were found. Xte sight was exceed- 
ingly painful : but many of these orphans, 
so suddenly and unexpectedly taken away, 
had no near relatives to deplore their loss. 
Their parents, sleeping jn the grave, were 
now beyond the reach 6f sorrow or joy, 
for the earthly fortune of their children. 
However once loved, the heart of her that * 
nurtured diem no longer throbbed at the 
thought q£ their welfares 

A public meeting of the citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia was called, to take the most ef- 
fectual means to provide for the remaining 
orphans, and such others, as, in future, 
might need their guardian oare. Such was 
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the deep feeling of pity for the little house- 
less children, and such the liberality of the 
people, that, in a short time, a fund was 
collected for the erection of an other build- 
ing, which was raised on the same spot as 
the former. 

V 

This new edifice is plain, but spacious ; 
convenient, and constructed with all possi- 
ble caution, to prevent an other accident 
of the same melancholy description, as that 
by which the first was consumed. 

The appearance of this protecting abode 
is striking, as it is approached horn the 
city : not for its sumptuous display of mar* 
ble and brick ; but for its air of comfort, 
and the reflections it offers to the benevo- 
lent mind ; which, to the moral architect, 
who comprehends its plan 3 make* it sub- 
lime. It may, perhaps, seem a trifling ob- 
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ject, to the selfish being, who is, in the me- 
ridian of life, at ease in his possessions. 
What is it to the helpless child, without 
parent, friend, or home ? 

It stands, a temple of charity ; a mom*- 
ment of female worth ; inviting the bereaved, 
shelterless orphan to its portals; as the 
lighthouse, at the harbor, silent and traobr 
trusive, extends its guiding beams to the 
doubtful, perishing mariner, far as its glow 
is been. To tills kindly home for the home- 
less, parental hearts, in the clinging fond* 
ness of nature, shall turn, as their last 
earthly hope ; and many quivering lips, on 
the pillow of death, shall bless the founders 

, and patrons of the orphan-house. 
# MM 

"■ 
Peaceful, happy America! may it be 

thing' to cherish the blessings of. generous 
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freedom, and lead the way of nations, in 
the science of humanity ! 

Citizens of a chosen and highly pros- 
pered land ! if your rapid increase of num- 
bers and strength ; if the wilderness, fall- 
ing before your cultivators ; towns spread- 
ing over newly cleared fields ; canals uni- 
ting distant rivers, lakes, and seas ; splen- 
did streets rising, in quick succession, in * 
your cities ; and freighted ships thickening 
in your ports ; if these things delight the 
eye, gratify the desire of wealth, and afford 
subjects of thankfulness, remember, there 
are higher interests than these. There is 
a cause which makes a country flourish, 
and gives to the city all its. solid increase. 
Not the house, but they who build the 
house ; the minds and hearts, which guide 
these improvements, are the objects to 
which the intelligent stranger directs 1w 
10* 
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inquiry. Americans ! a suffering world! 
looks to you, for the glorious illustration tof 
those principles which unite, exalt, and 
perpetuate nations; for the mitigation of 
human wo ; for all the influences, which 
can -add worth and felicity to man on earth ; 
and the earthly means of rendering him 
the fit receptacle of eternal bliss. Be not 
unmindful of your sacred obligations. 
Cherish the moral,hujnane, and enlightening 
institutions, which, more than fleets and 
armies, wffl advance your cause* Make 
your name glorious through the worlds by 
connecting it with all which is gdoerous 
and good ; and enthralled millions, round 
the globe, partaking a common nature and 
feeling common wants, will admire your 
example, walk by your lights and pay a 
willing homage to your virtues. Have you 
broken the fetters of the haughty oppres- 
sor t Forget not now, among yourselves y 
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ttfe deserving objects of your compassion- 
ate care- Remember the parentless child: 
and let not the resemblance be found, m 
this country, to the deplorable, but strong 
picture, drawn, in an other favored region, 
by the chief of poets, three thousand 
years ago. 



" The day, that ttf the dnufcsr the ftther sends, 
Robs the sad orphan of iiis father's friends ; 
He, wretched outcast of mankind, appears ' 
Fo* erer sad, fut ever bathed in tears ; 
Among the happy, unregarded, he 
Hangs pn the robe r or trembles at the knee ; 
While those his father's former bounty fed, 
Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread ; 
The kindest but his present wants allay, 
To leajre him wretched the succeeding day. 
Fwgai compassion! Heedless, they wjtfi boast 
Both parents still, nor feel what be has lost, 
Shall cry, " Be g6ne ! thy lather feasts not here :' 
. The, wretch 'obeys, retiring wiib s a tear." 

HomKr'S Iuad. Book xxii. 

* • * * Pope?* Translation. 



Ye, who felt the trials of early bereave- 
ment; whose minds were left naked and 
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open to all the dangers of temptation ; will 
you forget the orphan, following in the . 
thorny paths, which yourselves have trod ? 

Ye, whose childhood, from the cradle, 
was stored with parental instruction ; whose 
youth was led with affectionate care ; who 
have looked back and felt the swelling 
throb, at leaving the family home ; think 
of him to whom the remembrance of a fa- 
ther's house, and all its endearments, must 
ever be unknown } who, at his - outset in 
life, is cut off from every expression of 
soothing encouragement, or guiding coun- 
sel, from a parent's lips. 

While the peojJle were taking measures 
to erect a new building, after the %ef the 
children were collected at the house of 
a benevolent person, who had befriended 
then?. There were sixty-eight ieft, out 
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*of jiinety-one, which was the number be- 
fore the fire. It was an interesting group 
and a solemn scene. 

Some had lost their brothers or sisters ; 
and a^ll had been separated from a number 
. of their dearest mates. . 

A short address was made to them, of- 
fering the instruction and the consolation, 
which the solemnity of the circumstances 
required. The admonition which they 
had received was loud and striking ; and 
religion came to offer the only cheering 
reflection. 

All were plainly warned that this earth 
is not our lasting home. Those who still 
live shall soon be among " the wreck of 
things that were ;" and miserable indeed 
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would be our condition, if there was not sr 
better, and an eternal world. 



" 'Tis this bleat hope which streaks oar morning bright ; 
Tu this which gilds the horror of our night: 
When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few ; 
When friends prove faithless, or when foes pursue ; 
Tib this that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disarms affliction, or *epel« his dart ; 
Within the breast bids purest rapture rise; 
Bids smiling conscience spread her dourest skies." 
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CONCLUSION. 

Is there any one* now favored with health 
and prosperous fortune, confident in his 
own strength, and thoughtless of the God 
who made him? Has his eagerness for 
present, selfish enjoyments, engrossed the 
faculties of his soul? Is he ignorant of 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, and the 
the responsibilities under which he is 
placed? If he Jias no heart to feel for 
others, is there no danger in store for him- 
self ? ' - • ; 

Has he seen the ciWded inhabitants of 
a great city, in all their distressful confusion 
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flying from the terrors of pestilence 1 Has 
he witnessed the frightening earthquake, 
and h^ard the crash of strong castle walls, 
burying their lordly tenants in unlooked-for 
death? Do the names of Fompey, and 
Cesar, and Bonagarte, convey no instruc- 
\ tion to his mind; laid is he regardless of 
the pitfalls, through which his neighbors, 
in private life, are passing from the world t 
or, abstracting himself from all accidents, 
has he made his reckoning, how long, at 
the best, his own manhood will wear, and 
what there is for him beyond it ? 

Such is the strange fatuity of man, that, 
when most blest, he ipost readily forgets 
the source whence all his blessings flow ; 
and the severe judgments which sometimes 
fall on the human family are not without 
^ H Th. ynl akeusfeelo»r 
dependence on a Supreme Lord. Th6y 
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teach nations the laws of humanity. They 
show, to potentates and conquerors, how 
powerless soon will be the arms, which now 
so many fear. They proclaim the frail 
tenure of earthly possessions; soften the 
heart, grown callous by sordid cares ; and 
lead the wretch to Calvary, where a Savior , 
died for a guilty world, as the only hope of 
lasting peace. 

i' 
' * ' } ' - ' 

Though the dreadful calamity at the or- 
phan asylum appeared to fall qn the early 
victim^ of affliction ; yet such events are a 
loud monition to the proud ones of the 
earth. Th^y warn parents, who % fii their 
thankless and selfish hopes on their chil- 
dren„that the conditions of life often change, 
and life itself is uncertain. They teach 
children, now blest in al) the relations of 
youthful endearment, and who, perhaps, 
cast an eye of scorn on the unfortunate, 
11 
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that the time may not be far distant, when 
they, too, shall need a strangerVproteo 
tion. 

In regarding the numerous instance* of 
weakness, pain, and death, with which the 
earth is filled, let human reason bow sub- 
missive, and adore that GOD, whose hand 
directs the boundless machine of rolling . 
worlds ; who, in a!l his dispensations, whe- 
ther merciful or afflictive, rules his people 
in righteousness ; and whose wisdom "none 
by searching can find out." 
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Mote L— The 22d of January, 1822, was thought 
by many ueople in Philadelphia to be the coldest night 
which had been known since the remarkable winder 
of 1780, when the British troops, during the revolu- 
tionary war, held possession of New-York, and trans- 
ported heavy cannon from the city to Staten Island on 
the ice* This was distinguished for many years 
afterward by the name of the hard winter. 



Note 2. — Hydrants. This word is not, at pre- 
sent, in ~the dictionaries. Its radical is the Greek 
i jfeg, water. It is a holjow, upright shaft, for raising 
water from a conduit pipe, and from which it is drawn 
by a faucet. 

The city of Philadelphia is furnished, from these 
hydrants, with an abundant supply of water, raised 
by very powerful and extensive machinery, from the 
falls in Schuylkill river. The water is thrown into 
an artificial pond, on the top of a hill, and thence 
conveyed, in a large iron tube, to the city, and distri- 
buted through all the streets* 
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